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self with the first volume containing the acts and documents as finally 
adopted by the conference in its plenary sessions. 

It may be of interest to state that while the collection of acts and 
documents is published by the Dutch Government, the volume may be 
purchased from Martinus JSTijhoff, at The Hague, for seven florins, and 
that the American reader may obtain the volume directly from Messrs^ 
Stechert & Co., New York City. 



La Segunda Conferencia de la Paz. By Antonio S. de Bastamante y 
Sirven. Libraria General de Victoriano Suarez, Madrid, 1908. 
Two volumes, pp. 444 and 393. 

The author, a member of the Hague Conference of 1907, furnishes 
in these volumes a useful and interesting resimie of the work of that 
body, giving an idea of the general course of the discussion relative to 
each topic considered. As one of the earliest large contributions to the 
literature of the subject, their appearance is welcome. 

In detail, the author discusses briefly the history of the first convoca- 
tion, next taking up the method of summoning and the organization of 
the conference of 1907. He considers at length the subject of disarma- 
ment, recognizing the futility of a determined attitude on the part of 
the smaller powers in favor of disarmament, while public opinion in 
the larger ones had not yet become sufficiently aroused with relation to 
the proposition. Upon the question of coercion for the collection of 
national debts, he believes, as was to be expected, that the protection of 
its nationals should not compel a state to convert itself into an executor 
of contingent agreements or a knight-errant in matters concerning the 
purse. The conclusions of the conference relative to international com- 
missions of investigation receive his praise, while its work upon the 
subject of arbitration, little fruitful as it was, is given ample and inter- 
esting review. 

The questions of war presented to and voted upon by the conference — 
declaration of war, delay of favor, laws of terrestrial and maritime war, 
transformation of merchant ships into vessels of war, blockade, bombard- 
ment, enemies' property in maritime war, exemptions from capture, 
rights and duties of neutral nations in time of war, rights of neutrals in 
territory of the belligerents, contraband of war, destruction of neutral 
prizes, maritime inviolability of postal correspondence, and the Inter- 
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national Prize Tribunal — are all fully discussed. The steps necessarily 
to be taken for the calling of a new conference receive attention. 

In summing up the work of the conference, as compared with that of 
1899, the author finds that the changes display a liberal and progressive 
tendency, and that no motion prospered in which could be discovered 
any attempt to retire from the path indicated by the First Conference. 
He also takes great pride in the fact that all attacks upon the principle 
of the equality of states came to naught. In concluding, he says that — 

We went from The Hague with the firm conviction, after mature and calm 
reflection, that the conference of 1907 had contributed in the measure of its 
duty to the well being of humanity and to the progress of international law. 

The work concludes with (in Spanish) the treaties of Geneva of 1864 
and 1906, and with the various Hague treaties of 1899 and 1907. 

Jackson H. Ralston. 



